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VITAL CHRISTIANITY. 


That much of that which now passes under 
the name of Christianity is to a large extent 
a groasly adulterated form of the faith which 
warmed the heart of the son of Mary and 
took shape in his simple yet sublime utter- 
ances, can hardly be doubted by any careful 
student of the New Testament. Scholarly 
criticism is doubtless achieving an excellent 
work in stripping off the unsound theological 
accretions which now disfigure the Christian 
religion and lessen its beneficent fruit; but so 
far from damaging those eternal principles 
enunciated by Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount, this same criticism is only disclosing 
more perfectly that serene loveliness and dig- 
nity which theological dogmatism has long 
masked and distorted. 

The great question now at issue in all 
thoughtful and devout minds—a question 
which I feel assured will finally be answered 
in accordance with the spiritual insight and 
deep needs of the human soul—is, whether 
that inward experience of the love and sym- 
pathy of the Eternal, which Christ and his 
disciples declare to be the most real and prec- 
ious possession of their souls, is a mere chi- 
mera of the fancy, indicating a lower stage of 
‘culture, or is, on the contrary, a genuine 
spiriiual discernment which is the privilege 
of a higher and richer condition of the soul, 
a divine faculty most needful for the satis- 
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faction of the yearning and cravings of man’s 
spirit in all the trying emergencies of life. 
Jesus and other teachers akin to him testify 
to the fact that in their inner life there is re- 
vealed to them the undoubted presence of an 
authority higher than themselves, and that 
between themselves and this Divine Presence 
there are felt to be living relations of the 
closest intimacy, and of the most precious 
and important significance. If I may judge 
from my own experience, [ should say that 
all men have some faint inkliag of that spirit- 
ual experience which Jesus described in the 
words, “I am not alone, but the Father is 
with me.” Are there not choice moments in 
the lives of all of us, in which we share in 
measure great or small in the consciousness 
that “the Eternal God is our refuge, and un- 
derneath are the everlasting arms?’ I may 
be told that I am departing here from the 
solid ground of science, and passing into the 
fantastic and ever-changing cloud-land of the 
emotions, To this 1 reply that no one who 
has thoughtfully meditated on his moral and 
spiritual consciousness will ever say that his 
relations with the indwelling Spirit of God 
are less real and permanent than are the phe- 
nomena of outward Nature; nay, I believe 
he will declare that these relations have an 
intrinsic immutability and certainty, to which 
our relations with the outer world can never 
attain. We can imagine a change in the 
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order of Nature, but a violation of those 
spiritual affinities which constitute our rela- 
tion to God—this we cannot imagine. We 
cannot imagine the presence of inward peace 
and holy joy where there is willful wrong: 
doing; we cannot imagine the absence of 
God’s sustaining and comforting energy from 
a pure and faithful soul. 

While, then, I welcome and respect the 
savans who study and unravel the sequences 
or laws of the external world, I value as a 
still more precious gift the experience of those 
prophets and seers who have deeply felt and 
earnestly cherished their conscious relation 
ship with the Father within them, and dis- 
covered in that relationship glad tidings of 
divinest import for mankind. It is on these 
experiences of the pure in heart that all reli- 
gious belief must ultimately repose; the key 
to the charaeter of the Supreme must be 
sought for there; and with this inner experi- 
ence to guide us, the study of the external 
world will not, I think, lessen, but will rather 
intensify, our faith in the loving Providence 
that is at the heart of all being. It is on 
this inner communion with the Eternal that 
all real faith in immortality finds its surest 
support, for when the soul feels itself the ob- 
ject of divine love, it realizes how true are 
the words of Jeaus, ‘God is not the God of 
the dead, but of the living,” and therefore 
those with whom He personally communes 
may well trust that bodily death will not sever 
this sacred intercourse which re on a 
deeper plane of being than that of the phe- 
nomenal world. . ; ‘ ° ° 

It is this sublime doctrine of the incarna- 
tion of God in man that is the central life 
and power of Christianity. Popular Christi- 
anity has in its doctrine of the deity of Christ 
at once preserved and perverted this glorious 
truth. But it is the living truth within it 
that has given to the erroneous form such 
obstinate vitality. The time is coming when 
this belief in the divine presence and in di- 
vine communion will again assert itself, and 
once more restore religious faith to its normal 
place as the centre and crown of man’s high- 
est culture. 

We are living now under the influence of 
@ pagan reaction, due partly to a revulsion 
from the superstition and bigotry which still 
cling to the great majority of so-called Chris 
tians, and partly to the engrossing attention 
given to the phenomena of the external 
world ; but this reaction already gives indica 
tions of having its acme; the minds 
and hearts of many earnest men of all creeds 
are crying out for the living God, and we 
may well hope to see a new birth of the 


Christian spirit and of the Christian faith in 
a form more nearly akin to that which it pre- 
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sented in the souls of Jesus and of Paul, and 
no longer at variance either with our com- 
mon human sympathies or with the scientific 
knowledge of our time. Christian congrega- 
tions will gradually learn that differences of 
theological opinion are no bar to spiritual 
communion, so long as we all recognize the 
loving presence and the supreme authority of 
the Father within us, and manifest in our 
daily temper and conduct that we aspire to 
be true children of him whose highest name 
is Love, and whose all-pervading Spirit is 
ever active in universal beneficence. And as 
our men of silence and men of culture grad- 
ually come to see how real and vast a power 
for good the pure spirit of Christianity is, 
and how it kindles and sustains all the nobler 
charities of life, they will at length return to 
the liberal churches of our land, and will 
recognize the great truth that science and re- 
ligion cannot possibly be at variance so lon 
as each is true to its own mission; they wi 
confess that while man has a faculty of intel- 
lectual discernment that enables him to un- 
ravel the divine order of the phenomenal 
universe, he has also a faculty of spiritual 
discernment, a most real insight of the rea- 
son, the conscience, and the heart, which re- 
veals the constant presence, the righteous gov- 
ernment, and the unchangeable love of the 
Eternal Self-subsisting Spirit—John Page 
Happs, in the Truth Seeker. 





Know.epeGe dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own; 
Kuowledge is proud that he has learned somuch, 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 
— Cowper. 





To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


One of the public discourses of our emi- 
nent Friend George F. White in New York, 
near the close of his life, consisted of observa- 
tions on the Patriarch Jacob and his family. 
A prominent Friend who was present at the 
meeting wrote to him requesting him to ex- 
plain some portions of the discourse which 
she could not fully understand. In reply he 
furnished her in writing with the whole sub- 
ject as it was opened to him. It is so clear 
and instructive that a copy is forwarded for 
insertion in Friends’ alma. if accept- 
able to the editors. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PATRIARCH JACOB 
AND HI8 FAMILY. 

It is generally admitted among professors 
of Christianity that of three patriarchs Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, the first was an out- 
ward representation of inward and saving 
faith, the second of hope, and the third of 
charity or love. Having passed upon three 
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generations, who shall forbid us to pass upon 


the fourth. “He that hath an ear to hear, 
let him hear.” The portrait of Charity or 
Love is in no gallery Oae that of the Scrip- 
tures; a catalogue of its characteristics is 
upon no other page. 

The dowry which charity brings to the 
soul is rest, in a power which goes over all 
evil, and ooneeney which must have cast 
out all fear. The most simple pereonification 
of charity was seen in Jacob when he was 
known only as the second born of Rebecca to 
Isaac. ‘That was not first which was spirit- 
ual, but that which is natural and afterward 
that which is spiritual’” As the blood of 
Abraham and of Isaac was in Jacob, so is 
the life of faith and of hope in charity. The 
faith of Jacob was then like that of his father 
Abraham, and his hope was like that of his 
father Isaac. In other words, charity has 
faith like that which Abraham had, and hope 
like that which Isaac had. Therefore, when 
directed to go forward it is not apt to look 
back, but maintaining its integrity in every 
situation it both believes and hopes the “ God 
of its fathers,” the Creator of Faith (by evi- 
dence) and Hope (by promise) can and will 
ultimately, if not immediately, give that which 
is always the end proposed by labor, rest. 

Having entered upon an extensive and a 
fertile field, the limits of which are, and, it is 
probable, will ever remain, unknown, both to 
my vision and my footsteps, necessity and in- 
clination direct me to be as little discursive 
as possible, and to confine my remarks to a 
few of its productions rather than enter upon 
the capabilities of its soil. 

The first independent act of Jacob’s which 
we find upon the record is that of entering 
into covenant with the God of his fathers. In 
it he recognized as attributes of Him with 
whom he covenanted truth, omnipotence, 
ubiquity and benevolence. He then pro- 
ceeded to Paden-Aram, and became enamored 
with his cousin Rachel. Seeing in her the 
object of his journey, and believing he could 
rest with her, he entered into covenant with 
her father to serve seven years for her, and 
kept his covenant. But alas! when he be- 
lieved he had effected the object of his jour- 
ney and had obtained the reward of his labor, 
he awaked from his dream of rest in the 
arms of affliction-——the “tender-eyed Leah.” 
Did he distrust God, did he doubt His power, 
His presence, or His benevolence? No! 
Whatever deficiency of personal charms there 
was in Leah, though she were not only “ten- 
der-eyed, but her face was ever defiled with 
weeping,” he abode with her as being the 
wife of his destiny, if not of his choice (the 
word destiny is here used only as another 
term for the will of God). 
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thus disappointed, flies for its life. You may 
know the hope of the hypocrite has perished 
from his wail of despair. 


and lands, health and appetite, he complains 
that his afflictions were heavier than Job’s 
were, and that he weeps more than Jeremiah 
did. Sometimes, however, he will tarry in 
the vain hope of overcoming destiny, and of 
obtaining Rachel without further service. 


to serve another term tor Rachel (emphati- 
called “her week,” in allusion to the time 
between two sabbaths or rests). Scripturally 
— our children are our comforts, and 
t 


Jacob) is devotion (Reuben). And what are 


serve, but lacks the knowledge of what service 
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There is a spurious charity which, when 














Although he have wife and children, houses 






































Jacob rested with Leah, and covenanted 




















e first-born of affliction to charity (Leah to 








the characteristics of simple devotion, ignor- 
ance, activity and instability? It desires to 

















will be acceptable, and in its erratic efforts 
from visionary principles or ignorance of prin- 
ciples, it is “unstable as water,” and accord- 
ing to its power and its surmises of duty, it 
tramples upon the life, liberty, property, 
rights, comforts and conveniences of others, 
which God gave to their several possessors 
for good to them and their children. Kaow- 
ing itself to be descended from Jacob, it is 
proud of its parentage, and with charity upon 
its lips does violence with its hands, destroy- 
ing even the fruits of his father’s love and 
marring his blessings to others. The soul of 
man, as identified with charity, having been 
disappointed in the wife, suffers another dis- 
appointment in the child; for in vain does it 
cherish the parent’s legitimate hope—that of 
comfort in his child. The second birth of 
affliction to charity (Leah to Jacob) is zeal 
(Simion), which, also ignorant, spends its 
strength to no other purpose than the injury 
and annoyance of others, and is a third dis- 
appointment to the soul. The third-born of 
the same to the same is perseverance (Levi). 
Zeal and perseverance are brethren when they 
are not directed by knowledge. “Instru- 
ments of cruelty are in their habitations. 
They are vindictive,and believe God to be sv.” 
“I will divide them in Jacob, and scatter 
them in Israel.” That being informed by 
Judah (knowledge), and tempered by their 
other brethren, they may be useful and not 
injurious; for when together and unrestrained 
by their brethren, “In their anger they slew 
a man, and in their self-will they digged 
down a wall.” They slew him who should 
bave been their sister’s husband, and then 
digged down a wall (prevented the building 
of it) which their sister (Dinah) would have 
raised up between them and their enemies, 
and which wall, when completed and the 
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gates thereof set up, would have afforded a 
medium of easy and safe communication with 
their natural enemies in times of peace, an 
would have been a protection in times of war. 
But zeal and perseverance, doubtless, thought 
then, as they have ever professed to think, 
that in the manifold evils they have inflicted 
upon the human family, they were doing God 
service, as if the wrath of man ever wrought 
the righteousness of God. He who adds to 
devotion zeal, and to zeal perseverance, and 
with them Rachel endeavors to flee from Leab, 
will never reach his father’s house in peace ; 
leaving Padan-Aram poor, bis offerings must 
necessarily be made of the plunder which he 
obtains by depredations upon others, and 
when wrested from the rightful ewners, it will 
not be an acceptable offering to him who 
made the first disposition of it in righteous- 
ness. By the first act he makes a breach 
between imeelf and his jellow-man, and by 
the last between himself and his Creator ; 
and when and where and as often as he meets 
Esau, he will be overcome by him. 

The fourth of sffliction (Leah) is knowl- 
edge (Judah). Obedience is the Lion of the 

ribe, and is the David, “‘who is the man 
after God’s own heart.” David of the tribe 
of Judah; obedience according to knowledge. 
‘Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall 
praise; thy hancs shall be on the neck of 
thine enemies. Thy father’s children shall 
bow down before thee.” The sceptre shall not 
depart from Judah nor a lawgiver from be- 
tween his feet until Shiloh come, and unto 
him shall the gathering of the people be. But 
who is Shiloh but the Immaculate Lamb, 
who, possessing nothing of himeelf or of his 
own, proved his love, and lives a witness that 
Love is stronger than Death. 

Bilbah (resignation) is now introduced by 
the distressed Rachel. Be thou, oh Bilhah, 
an inmate of my habitation, the handmaid of 
my love; and when the breath of the 
Destroyer shall bring desolation into m 
chambers and blight upon my fields, I will 

illow my head with thine, and thou shalt 
ull me to repose.” Thy first born is peace, 
thy second joy (Dan and Napthbali). Dan 
shall judge his people as one of the tribes of 
Israel.” Jacob exclaimed, “I have waited 
for thy salvation, O God.” He believed it 
had now come; but he was mistaken. “ Nap- 
thali is a hind let loose; he giveth goodly 
words.” Leah introduces her handmaid 
Zelpah (prudence), whose first born is plenty, 
and whose second is content (Gad and 
Asher). Leah says of Gad, ‘‘ Behold, a troop 
overcometh.” And the patriarch says, “Gad, 
a troop shall overcome him, but he shall 
overcome at the last. Out of Asher his bread 
shall be fat, and he shall yield royal dainties.” 


Leah’s fifth son is Issacher (confidence). “ Is- 
sacher is a strong ass, couching down between 


d| two burdens; and he saw that rest was good, 


and the land it was pleasant, and he bowed 
his shoulder to bear, and became a servant 
unto tribute.” He bears one burden of the 
word of the Lord for himself and another for 
his brethren (strong he must be, and strong 
he is made by many revelations), and he 
pays tribute freely of that which bas been 
given him freely. Leah’s sixth son is Zebulon 
(sincerity). “Zebulon at the haven of the 
sea,” or on the borders of eternity, where 
deception is seldom practised. Leah having 
borne six sons bears Dinah (temperance), 
who was intended to be the connecting link 
between God’s people and the people of the 
world; between spiritual and natural; between 
moral principles and physical; between mind 
and matter; between existences which are 
immortal and immutible and those which are 
subject to mutation and death. 

Rachel now exclaims, “Give me children 
or I die.” Rachel is the Jaw; and him who 
has journeyed long and far for rest is enamored 
of her, and salutes her at first sight. “The 
Law of God is perfect, converting the soul.” 

Rachel's declaration was true to the letter, 
That which consumes and produces not must 
die, else he that uses the sword needs not perich 
with the sword. Every existence which de- 
stroys that upon which it feeds must be mor- 
tal, or evil would be everlasting; that which 
destroys never itself being destroyed. Such 
existences as do not destroy that which nour- 
ishes them are not necessarily mortal. There 
are enjoyments which are nourished by 
destructible food, and there are others which 
are nourished by iudestructible food. The 
former appertain to the animal, and are de- 
pendent upon matter, and the latter apper- 
tainivg to the mind, and dependent upon 
principles. The prayer of Rachel for chil- 
dren being “In the fulness of time heard,” 
she presented to Jacob her first, Joseph (in- 
crease), in whom was united two tribes, 
Mannassah and Ephraim. The second of 
these was preferred to the first, for the reason 
that Jacob was preferred to his elder brother 
Esau (“that was not firet which was spiritual, 
but that which was natural, and afterward 
that which is spiritual”). 

“Joseph is a fruitful bougb,” even in a 
foreign soil, In presenting Benjamin to the 
arms of her husband Rachel dies. We mourn. 
But the law, and rest in it, must pass away 
in the coming in of industry in the Gospel. 
Benjamin shall rave as a wolt, because it is his 
meat to do the will of his Heavenly Father. 

Without further prolixity, what, then, is 
charity? Charity is the harmonious union in 
the soul of devotion, zeal, perseverance, 
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knowledge, peace, joy, plenty, content, con- 


fidence, sincerity, increase and industry, 
always ushered into the world by their sister 


temperance, 
When under the Law they are under the 


overament of obedience of the tribe of 

nowledze (David of the tribe of Judah). 

When marshaled under the Gospel, they are 

acknowledged the meek and innocent Lamb 

of God. (But who hath believed _ — 
. FLW 


Ninth month 2d, 1844, 


——_—__—-~~9p—-—__—__ 


THERE are always men in every coummu- 


nity whose store of time and zeal and help- 
If any- 
taing is to be done, the common opinion at 
But the 
fact that they have more time and money at 
their disposal, for any good use, is pretty sure 
to be nothing but an evidence of their fru- 
galitv and prudence. Those whose hands and 
purses do the most good are those who save 
strength and money for good things, instead 
Ten foolish 
demands have to be refused, in order that 
there may be means to gratify one wise call. 
He who says no, wisely, to-day, is the man 
who will be able to say yes,wisely, to-morrow. 


fulness and money seems unlimited. 


once looks to these men to do it. 


of wasting them on frivolities. 


—S.S Times. 





From The Friend, 
BEING IN THE WAY. 


We all remember the beautiful old-world 
story of Eliezer,—Abraham’s trusted major- 
domo—who was sent to procure in distant 
Mesopotamia a wife for his master’s son. 
H >w, in prosecuting his mission he journeyed 
with ten camels to Nahor, where dwelt the 
patriarch’s kindred among whom the bride 
was to be sought. How, on reaching the out- 
skirts of the city, at the time of evening, 
even the time when the women were accus- 
tomed to swarm out beyond the gates for the 
purpose of drawing water, he took up his po- 
sition beside the well that would soon be 
visited by them, and there awaited their 
coming. How, while he waited in the still- 
ness, the faithful servant, anxious for the 
future domestic happiness of the heir of his 
lord’s house, poured forth his soul in prayer, 
prayiag that the maiden destined to returo 
with him as the spouse elect, might be the 
one of whom he should ask drink, and who 
should respond not only by ministering 
readily and graciously to his need, but with 
an offsr to supply also the need of his cattle. 
How, making at length his application to a 


certain damsel of the company who “ was 


very fair to look upon,” he found it thus re- 
ceived, and learat presently from her own 
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sweet lips that she belonged to Abraham’s 
people, under whose roof, moreover, she in- 
vited him to lodge; upon which, “the man 
bowed down his head and worshipped,” say- 
ing, “Blessed be the God of my master; I 
being in the way, the Lord led me to the house 
of my master’s brethren.” 

Now, Eliezer must have meant, I suppose, 
that because he was on the road, earnestly 
endeavoring to perform his errand, determ- 
ined and striving to do his best, therefore the 
Almighty was guiding aad helping him, and 
smoothing tbe way beforehim. We gather 
from the narrative in the book of Genesis 
that he had started in the first instance rather 
reluctantly ; not caring much to undertake 
the mission, and ertertaining some misgiv- 
ings as to its success. “Peradventure,” he 
had said, “the woman will not be willing to 
follow me.” But it was not for him to de- 
cline or hesitate when Abraham bade him go. 
He must e’en set out upon what seemed to 
him an vopromising journey, and would use 
all diligence, would try his utmost to bring it 
to a successful issue. So away he went, 
traveling with a carefully-selected retinue, 
and with what speed he could, until within 
sight of Nahor’s city. And now that after 
his anxious prayer, the maiden in the group 
of water-drawers, whom he had been moved 
to address, answers him so courteously, and 
confesses herself none other than a daughter 
of Bethuel, his master’s cousin, and ends by 
offering him a chamber in her father’s house 
—now, his thought was, “Ah! see how I am 
rewarded for attempting loyally. Having be- 
gun to put forth effort, abundant aid is 
grauted me. Having under a sense of duty 
embarked upon an enterprise that looked 
full of difficulty, heaven meets me with 
favorable disposals. Being in the way, the 
Lord leads me.” 

How God could speak to us and walk with 
us, as He does not now, if only we breathed 
and lived more Divinely! He is there, most 
present and effluent, but we are not sufficiently 
in the way to realize and enjoy Him. 

And in respect to Divine guidance, let me 
say aword. Many of us, probably, in the 
present time are inwardly sighing and pining 
for it. Amidst a babel of contradictory 
tongues, the strife of thought and opinion, the 
confusion of differing ideas and theories, the 
doubts, speculations and religious unsettle- 
ment that prevail, our cry is, Oh, to be led of 
the Lord! Well, now, let us be calmly con- 
fident that to he going on steadily and strictly 
in the path of every felt duty, of obedience 
toevery discerned law, of surrender to the 
touch of every asaured truth, will be to have 
the leading of the Lord; that then, even 
though we should arrive at conclusions and 
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Two useful thoughts are suggested by this 
stress upon personal redemption. We are 
under bonds to remember that as Christians 
we are chiefly to look to our own characters 
and lives. “Altruistic” religion—being con- 
victed of other persons’ sins and neglecting 
house-cleaning at home to sweep the dwell- 
ings of our neighbors—is more plainly and 
specifically rebuked by the Saviour than out- 
breaking sin. ‘‘ Judge not that ye be not 
judged,” is a real and plain command to stay 
at home. And wisely, we know the better * 
the more clearly we know ourselves, did the 
Lord warn us against concentrating our atten- 
tion upon other lives. The chief task set 
each of us is his personal redemption by faith 
and receiving of power from on high. When 
we have so lit up the home sanctuary that it 
shall give light, be a city set on a hill, we 
have done the best work we can do for our 
fellow-men. A man through whom God 
shines because he is godly, because he has a 
redeemed life, is a real reformer of men and 
their ways and their institutions; and no 
other man is a reformer in the Christian 
sense. And this man reforms others because 
they “see his good works,” because they are 
moved to glorify God when they behold 
God’s glory in a human life, 

The other useful thought is that there is 
always danger of dropping back into formal- 
ism, into regulated and authorized religion, aj 
into powerless forms. The main thing being 
personal salvation, a certain freedom and a 
perfectly democratic mode of church life, 
become needful to us. All great good men 
have had to break through forms and even to 
learn painfully that he who is not against 
Christ is for Christ. John Wesley yielded 
with great reluctance to lay preaching; his 
whole movement was a revolutionary one in 
the churchly view—but he was pushed that 
way, and all the way to methodism, by the 
single force of the stress truth of our religion. 
He was set to promoting freer methods of 
diffusing the Gospel, and had to yield, though 
painfully, to successive departures from 
“order.” Nor is there any reason to suppose 
that the last word of Providence was spoken 
to John Wesley. Christ, head and leader of 
His own church, organizing it perpetually by * 
the impartation of His Spirit, and organizing 
it in no other way, is not to be hindered or 
obstructed by any new formalism, any more 
than He was by the old Jewish formalism. 
His “‘kingom is within” us. He sets it up 
there, in the holy of holies of the temple of 
personal life; and when He thus organizes a 
man into Himself, He organizes that man 
into sympathy and union with all other 
redeemed men. That is the. real Church of 
Christ, invisible in its essentials, a secret 


embrace views to find later on that they are 
mistaken and false, and must be relinquisbed, 
we shall still have been led by Him along 
such road toward a truer and better. 

The matter of supreme importance for us 
to-day is, not to worry anxiously about the 
truth, lest we should be deceived and miss it ; 
but to be careful to persevere in doing well, 
in maintaining integrity, in following our 
light. It may be that we have been spend- 
ing too much moral force and energy hitherto, 
more than we could afford, upon investiga- 
tion and inquiry ; and failing somewhat con- 
sequently in the direction of brave and beau- 
tiful living, in the cultivation and growth of 
righteousness, in the exercise uf love, kave 
deprived ourselves proportionately of the 
presence and guidance of the Lord; that 
what we most want now, is to go in especially 
for fine, becoming, and sweet and good 
lives. At all events, this is the way in which 
we must be, in order to be divinely led; and 
he who comes into it, and keeps in it, plod- 
ding along from day to day, faithful to con- 
science and duty, he may be sure, that whith- 
ersoever in the region of religious inquiry his 
thoughts may travel, something of the Spirit 
of God will be with him to oman e 





THE necessary union of prayer and work is 
well illustrated by an anecdote of Dr. Mac- 
leod. He was on a highland loch one day, 
when a severe storm arose. He was a large 
powerful man, but his companion was very 
diminutive. The danger was so imminent 
that the good doctor proposed that they 
should all engage in prayer. The chief boat- 
map, who was tugging with all his might, re- 
plied, “ Well, well, let the little ane gang to 
pray, but the big ane maun tak’ an oar.” 





From the Methodist. 
MAKING OUR LIFE Aj LIGHT. 


The stress of Christian teaching must be 
laid on personal believing and living. Its 
mode of saving the world is to save men. Its 

reat reform is the new birth. Its great cry 
is: ‘‘The Spirit and the bride say, Come; 
and whosoever will let him come”; and invit- 
ing individual souls, it rests its hope of a 
redeemed world upon their coming to the 
fountain of life. So completely did Christ 
trust redemption of individuals, to redeem 
the race, that He made no fixed organization 
for His people. He commanded them to 
“love one another,” knowing that loving 
each other they would work together; but 
He rebuked them for distrusting those who, 
not following with them, should cast out 
devils. 
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their polite and kind attentions in passing us 
over their lands. I would also, hereby, ex- 
press, on behalf of our entire company, our 
feelings of grateful acknowledgment to 
agenis of private parties, who own large 
bodies of land, for the many favors bestowed 
on us, 

Having availed ourselves of these facilities 
for land seeing we were united in the convic- 
tion that in the great West there has been 
provided a country that can scarcely be ex- 
celled in beauty, fertility of soil, excellence 
of water,and healthful and salubrious cli- 
mate. 

This country only needs industrious, thrifty 
and tasteful occupants to make beautiful and 
happy homes. 

We found no place more desirable for set- 
tlement than that in which Friends have 
commenced to settle—where our friend James 
Pound has pitched his tent, and Moses Brin- 
ton pronounces the best adapted, all things 
considered, of all the parts he visited in quite 
an extended trip. This is that portion of 
Lancaster county, Neb., extending from Ben- 
net, on the B. & M. R. R., to Firth on the 
A. & N. R. R. Here is a large body of land 
for sale; being between two competing rail- 
roads, and not far from stations on each, it 
presents attractions not often found for an 
enterprising community. 

Unless withdrawn from sale this desirable 
land will be legally sold this fall. Friends 
desiring to secure homes here should loose no 
time in making arrangements, 

Besides this there are large bodies of land 
in Gage county, southwest of Beatrice, a 
very beautiful tract of several sections, but 





society in the most perfect sense; a church 
which external unions called churehes do but 
faintly shadow forth and most imperfectly 
represent. To be “in Christ” is to be in His 
true church; and only Chriet knows who are 
thus “in Him.” How imperfect must be all 
rules for determining, externally, our kinship 
to each other! What better can we do than 
to ask, “Is thy heart right with my heart?” 
How sorely we must blunder! How poor is 
our beat vision of the “fruits” of Christli. 
ness! ‘* Doubtless,” said a wise saint, “I 
shall see in heaven many I had not expected 
to see there, and miss many whom [ had 
expected to find there.” 

here cannot be too much repeating of the 
plain truths that our personal salvation is 
our chief concern, and that we do our great 
work for others in securing our own salva- 
tion, that our lives more than our lips should 
witness for Christ; that we must expect 
diversity of gifts under the influence of the 
same Spirit; that there is no etereotyped 
formula for a redemption that redeems, and 
no law for it but Christ’s law; that Christ 
wants the personal quality of a man for work 
—that is for shining upon others—that we 
also must remember how being Christlike is 
the supreme test; that each one of us stands 
or falls to his own Master; that a more 
sturdy personal religious life is always to be 
desired and sought for; that each man’s 
worth as a witness lies in his being an eye- 
witness (that is, one who has his own story 
and not another’s to tell); that real breadth 
of experience comes to the church visible by 
a breadth of inward experience made by 
multitudes of personal experiences; that a 
great world filling light can be made on 
Christ’s plan only by the multiplication of 
the personal candlesticks until there is a light 
—a light from heaven—before every man’s 
eyes, 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


As per appointment by the committee on 
the subject of settlement of Friends io the 
West, and examination of lands for that pur 
pose, Thomas Lightfoot, Henry Swayne and 
myself, during the last few weeks, visited Ne- 
braska and Western Iowa. We were very 
cordially received by the officers of the Land 
Dept. of the B. & M. R. R. in Nebraska, both 
at Omaha and Lincoln, who very kindly 
aided us to obtain a thorough examination of 
their lands, and proposed, in order to co-oper- 
ate with us in our desire to settle Friends in 
a body, if so desired, to withdraw certain 
lands from sale for a limited time. We are 
also indebted to the Iowa Land Company for 































which is obtained at an average depth of 
from 80 to 100 feet. There are also bodies of 
land in Pawnee and Johnson counties. 

Lands here average, at cash rates for single 
farms, at from $6 to $7.50 per acre. A con- 
siderable reduction from these prices when a 
large tract is bought. In Butler county, also, 
a tract of from 5,000 to 10,000 acres can be 
bought on good terms. This tract is also 
within easy access to competing railroads. 

Cheap lands of excellent quality can be 
had in counties north of the Platte river at 
prices ranging from $2.50 to $4 per acre. 

Land of a good quality as any in the 
State, can be had within reach of Friends’ 
Meeting at Genoa, where a Monthly Meet- 
ing is now held. 

As I am about to remove to Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, Friends seeking homes in the West 
should call on me, and [ will be able to ren- 
der them essential assistance in becoming 
situated. 

Friends will address me at Lincoln, Ne- 








the great drawback is scarcity of water, - 
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braska, after the 1st of Ninth month next, as 
I hope to be located there by that time. 
; JessE HoLmMeEs. 
West Liberty, Iowa, Eighth mo., 1879. 


~—=SCra PS” 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


In a recent excursion we passed through a 
tract of country which the day before had 
been deluged by a fearful storm, exceeding 
what has been known for many years. With 
feelings of sadness and commieeration did I 
see the leveling effects of rain and wind— 
the promising prospects of the farmer in 
some places extinguished—the beautiful corn 
“in the ear” prostrated, the rich potato patch 
inundated, other vegetables loosened from 
their rootings, and the various fruits which 
were expected to yield a return in money 
were prematurely reft from the trees, and 
those of the trailing vines, after such a flood- 
ing of root, tendril and blossom, cannot be 
expected to mature. 

The morning was clear and and beautiful, 
yet my ride was a pensive one, for my heart 
sympathized with the tillers of the soil, those 
whose toils, though laborious, are at best not 
generally remunerated by an accumulation 
of wealth in dollars and cents. Yet with the 
discouragements attending, I still hold to my 
predileetions for the independence of a farm 
er’s life; his pursuits, though involving hard 
work, are full of interest in detail as in theaggre- 
gate: his labors, with industry, good manage- 
ment and an average amount of fair weather, 
are generally rewarded with success—success 
in the raising of good crops, and success in 
disposing of them, even though often at a 
low figure. "Tis true he may plant and tend 
and gather into garners, then by fire or flood 
or whirlwind the products of his industry 
may be suddenly annihilated, crushing for 
the present his hopes and calculations, and 
causing his spirits to droop with doubt and 
dismay. Yet there is his land waiting for 
him again to ply the hoe and the plough and 
again to reap the results. Season after sea- 
son, with hope and faith, he must renew his 
vigilance, ever conscious that the Scripture 
passage may be literally applicable, “ Paul 
may plant and Apollos water, but God giv- 
eth the increase.” If disappointmeuts and 
discouragements come, how needful to strive 
to learn lessons of patience and trust, and 
not indulge in repining, disheartening though 
all things may at times seem to be. 

With all the drawbacks to which a farming 
business is incident, there are still the means 
around him for a comfortable living, and for 
the enjoyment of inward and outward quie- 
tude, which many in apparently more pros- 





perous circumstances might envy. A com- 
parison with other callings or professions is 
always, in my view, favorable to the farmer’s 
pursuits. There isan independence connected 
therewith grateful and healthful to the mind. 
In the broad spread opportunities for the 
acquirement of knowledge in nature’s vast 
laboratory, the study of her animated life, as 
also the inanimate, is ever open to the 
observing mind, even while wielding the 
agricultural implements. And then the quiet 
rest at night, the brightness of the morning, 
hour, the sweet, fresh, blooming prospect all 
around, may surely be found at the home- 
stead of the practical, happy farmer’s family. 
Then let me speak a good word of cheer 
for the honest farmer in his toil and in his 
anxieties, and congratulate him upon the 
beauties, the blessings and the favors that 
surround him, bestowed by a beneficent Pro- 
vidence. F. 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We are glad to 
receive contributions for our paper, and are 
always sorry when we cannot accept articles 
written for it; yet, this is not unfrequently 
the case, owing sometimes to a want of clear- 
ness of expressed views or an inappropriate- 
ness of diction, or even sometimes of erroneous 
conception, as we conceive, of subjects treated 
upon, 

We would remind contributors that the 
full name is required, not for publication 
where the author has an objection, but for 
the satisfaction of the editors. 





WE are in receipt of a Baltimore advertis- 
ing paper which contains favorable mention 
of “ Friends’ Elementary and High School ” 
of that city. We give the following extracts: 


“We have examined carefully the system 
of our various schools, both public and pri- 
vate, and after a full examination have no 
hesitancy in saying that the “ Friends’ Ele- 
mentary and High School” is the best con- 
ducted, best systematized, best equipped and 
best appointed school within the limits of our 
city. Every appliance and adjunct for the 
illustration of studies, every facility for the 
diffusion of knowledge, and a thoroughly 
competent corps of twelve teachers and pro- 
fessors, in addition to Eli M. Lamb, Princ- 
ipal, all combine to demonstrate that no 
pains are spared to make the school perfect 
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in all its departments. Parents and guard- 
ians should bear in mind that pupils are here 
either prepared to enter the University or in- 
tellectually equipped to step at once into the 
arena of the busy world. The boarding de- 
partment is lecated amid healthful and 
agreeable surroundings. This department is 
conducted upon well-ordered home principles 
and youths of both sexes are reared in an 
atmosphere of morality and refinement.” 


The fall session of this school opens Ninth 
month 9th, 1879. 


TL SAS ARE IS A SIR SSR RN SHES) 
DIED. 

BLACKBURN.—Suddenly on Sixth mo. 6th, 1879 
at his residence in Bedford county, Pa., John > 
Blackburn, in his 85th year; an Elder of Dunning’s 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 

In the removal of this dear friend from works to 
rewards we can truly say there is a vacant place 
left in society, and amongst the poor of his neigh- 
borhood to whom he was ever ready to lend a help- 
ing hand. 

ROBINSON.—On the morning of the 16th inst., 
at her residence in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Elizabeth 
Robinson ; a member of Oswego Monthly Meeting. 

WRIGHT.—On the 21st inst., at his residence in 
New York, John D. Wright, in his 80th year of his 
age; a minister in the Society of Friends. 











_ — 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AMONG THE MORAVIANS, 
No. 5. 7 


Oa the 6th of Eighth month we took our 
departure from the Mountain Home of Wen- 
rich & Debben, and we have enjoyed three 
quiet weeks in this forest-embowered obser- 
vatory, looking out over as beautiful a scene 
as one could desire. But now we will seek 
acquaintance with*another county which is, 
like Berks, partly the heritage of the German 
race. Lancaster fits neatly on the south-west 
border of Berks, and the Reading & Columbia 
Railroad sweeps across the north-west of the 
county, passing, in its way, the interesting 
towns of Ephrata and Litiz. 

It is only a two hours’ trip from the 
Mountain Home to Litiz, and we bade adieu 
to our entertainers at 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, drove down to Werneraville in time to 
take the train back to Sinking Spring, where 
the Reading & Columbia Railroad branches 
dowa from the Lebanon Valley Road. Rich 
cornfields and neat, prosperous hamlets fly 
back as we progress to the south-west, and 
the ancient Moravian town of Litiz is reached 
before night-fall, and the Litiz Springs Hotel 
receives us kiudly. 

Hore are ancient trees lovingly preserved ; 
here are minutely cultured garden plots; 
here are calm, old homesteads, and here 
are firmly paved streets for a village of 1,200 
inhabitants, 


Now, why have we come to Litiz? We 
want to tread for a moment in the footprints 
of the gentle Moravian brethren who here 
formed a colony or community about the year 
1755 or ’56. It is recorded that in 1743, 
Count Nicholas Zinzendorf, patron of the 
Church of the United Brethren in Saxony, 
sought a refuge for his persecuted co-relig- 
ioniats in the new land of soul-liberty and of 
equality founded by William Penn. A great 
number of German people were already in 
Pennsylvania, and the good Count made a 
visit to these, using such efforts as he could to 
unite them on the points which he deemed 
essential to Christian doctrine. From Beth- 
lehem he proceeded through Berks, preaching 
wherever he could find an open door, and 
thence went into Lancaster, where he met 
with a friendly reception from Jacob Huber, 
of Warwick township, and where he preached 
to such as he could gather together. His 
true and gracious words removed all preju- 
dice from the minds of his Teutonic brethren, 
and the Count was requested either to visit 
these parts again or else send them a minister 
who preached like himself. Jacob Lischy 
was sent them from Bethlehem, and meetings 
were held in private houses and in Lutheran 
church edifices, resulting in the formation of a 
Moravian community at this place. George 
Kline, who had at first strenuously opposed 
Ziozendorf, became a most zealous supporter 
of the movement, and in 1754 gave his farm 
of 600 acres to the Society. 

The name of Litiz was given the village in 
honor of the Bohemian town from which the 
forefathers of the sect had emigrated. <A 
school, the only one in the vicinity, was es- 
tablished, and this Moravian community 
proceeded to diffuse light, both intellectual 
and spiritual,to the world around them. The 
most notable memorial of these early days 
was, till recently, the house of George Kline, 
which stood in the present town of Litiz, and 
the old Warwick grave yard, a little to the 
south on the Lancaster road. 

Brothers’ and sisters’ houses, designed to 
answer all the good purposes of conventual 
establishments in the Romish Church, were 
provided for such of the Moravians as desired 
to retire to lives of seclusion, and of obedience 
to religious superiors, but no vows of celibacy 
were required, and any one wishing again to 
enter the outside world was at liberty at any 
time to do so. 

But the brothers’ house is now a boys’ 
school and the sisters’ house is a seminary or 
boarding school for girls, for the recluses who 
once enjoyed the holy retirement of those 
quiet halls have not been replaced from the 
present generation. They were never essen- 
tially different from the various charitable 
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asylums for the needy which have been|an, Greenland, Esquimaux, Negro-English, 
founded by other religious bodies and in other | Cherokee-Indian, Delaware-[ndian and Kaf- 


localities. 

The sisters’ house was built in 1758, and 
the young ladies seminary, called Linden 
Hall, was opened as early as 1794 in the sis- 
ters’ house and an adjacent building. Arew 
and spacious edifice for school purposes was 
erected in 1804, since which time an import- 
ant and interesting school has done its part 
in the culture of the young girls of our 
country. Most of the pupils, before the civil 
war, were from the South, and latterly the 
numbers have greatly diminished. 

As I sat with the devout and peaceful peo- 
ple of Litiz in their worship on the 10th of 
Eighth month, I noted the ranks of refined 
and thoughtful people around me. Venera- 
ble age was there, and lovely childhood. Cer- 
tainly one very seldom sees more frank, in- 
nocent, happy faces than among these little 
Moravian boys and girls who are growing up 
under the linden trees and beside the pleasant 
waters of Litiz. 

After the liturgical part of the service was 
over and a hymn wassung, H. A. Bickenstein, 
Principal of the Linden Hall Seminary, ad- 
dressed the congregation briefly and clearly, 
exhorting the young especially to lives of 
piety and dedication, and giving utterance to 
a mild lamentation over a want of zeal and 
of faith among the pecple. I could not but 
— in my own mind whether this gentle 

eremiad was needed here. Certainly Litiz 
can show an excellent Christian civilization 
to-day, and we outsiders might lament, per- 
haps, that more of the towns of our Common- 
wealth were not like this hamlet. 

In their hymn book I fiad many familiar 
lyrics in which all Christians delight, and 
many ancient lays from the German which 
are less known to us. The brethren claim 
that they were the firat Protestant body to 
form a hymn book, and that their collection 
first appeared in the Buhemian language in 
1505. It contained versions of old Latin 
hymns, with many origiaal compositions by 
John Huss and Bishop Luke, of Prague. 
When the ancient Unitas Fratrum were 
overthrown, and this early reformation 
quenched in the blood of its saints, these sa- 
cred songs, which had been familiarly sung in 
the homes of nobles and of peasants, were 
preserved. When the church was resucitated 
at Herrnbut in Saxony in 1722, Count Zia- 
zendorf published a collection of hymns, 
many of which are his own productions, and 
many were the spiritual songs of the ancient 
Unitas Fratrum. These have been translated 
into all the languages spoken by the peoples 
among whom the brethren have labored. Eng 
lish, anak Lettonian, Esthonian, Bohemi- 


















fre languages. Accordingly, much inter- 
est concentrates upon the present collection of 


hymns of the Moravian brethren. 
At 2 o’clock in the afternoon was held a 


commemorative “ love feast,” a musical ser- 


vice ofappropriate praise and prayer, followed 
by a simple repast of coffee and buns. It was 
childlike in its simplicity, and seemed to me 
to belong rather to the past than to the pres- 
ent age. It seems strange that these cultured 
and consistent Christian people, who have 
made their religion a life practice—followiug 
the holy example of the blessed teacher of 
Nazareth—should not have a more rapid in- 
crease and a fuller harvest in the world. One 
who occupies an important position among 
them said to me that the ministers of their 
communion had never striven to bring prose- 
lytes into their own church organization, only 
laboring to gather mankind to a true and 
practical Christianity without reference to 
denominational lines. 

Now if 4 were lookiug for a fountain of 
healing or a spring of water which might 
give perennial youth, I should drink copiously 
from the sparkling fountain which gushes 
forth at the foot of a slight rocky ridge at 
Litiz. An oval basin neatly walled and paved 
with stone receives the waters, and a beauti- 
ful quiet stream, perhaps a foot deep and ten 
feet broad, slowly glides through the shadowy 
park, and ancient weeping willows, lindens, 
oaks and poplars see their graceful branches 
reflected in its pure glimmering waters. No 
sportman dares aim his gun at the fearless 
choristers of the grove, for this is Moravian 
Church property and n6thing harmful is 
allowed to enter here. No disciple of Izaac 
Walton can drop his line here for the fine 
salmon trout which fiad a congenial home ia 
these cool, pure waters, for the gentle brother- 
hood extend the protecting mantle of their 
authority even over the gliding streamlet. 

A lad, sua-browned and frank-faced, is en- 
joying the unspeakable luxury of a noontime 
wade up the water to-day, and we ask him if 
he is not afraid of scaring the fishes. “ Tney 
don’t mind it at all,’’ declares the little man, 
and really the pretty finny creatures manifest 
no terror. But he is pleased to leave his 
aquatic promenade and join us in our ramble, 
answering all questions with a calm, self- 
respecting intelligence, and putting in his own 
inquiries without any rudeness, with a view 
to gather useful knowledge. He expresses a 
wish to carry our hammock and promises that 
he will help to hang it when we get to the 
right spot. When the swinging couch of 
twine was placed between two locust trees, we 
asked our little knight to try its virtues, but 
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though he looks longingly at it, he declines, 
for his garments are yet wet from the brook 
and he fears he may soil the hammock, 

As we linger in the park, we find that 
groups of festive-looking children and their 
adult guardians are gathering under the trees 
and that preparations for a banquet in the 
grove are being made. The little people are 
soon organized into joyous musical games, 
making the sweet shadowy place a grand kin- 
dergarten, and there is plenty of loving and 
sympathetic countenance and leadership on 
the part of older people to give an orderly, 
happy character to the scene. Many of the 
plays were such as we all were familiar with 
in our childish days, but some are perhaps 
indiginous to Litiz and especially belong to 
these Moravian people. 

Green pastures and still waters are here, 
protecting care is all around and no hurtful 
or disturbing creature finds entrance. Music 
fills the tree tops, and musical laughter har- 
monizes with the bird songs from beneath, 

As we retire from the little park we may 
take note of the few wild flowers which find 
a lurking place here. Close by the fence is a 
group of tiger lilies, and a thicket of lilacs 


and of mockorange likewise attest the care of 


the gardener. Not so this bright blue two- 
lipped flower with a two-lipped stigma (Mim- 
ulus ringens), which grows in a marshy spot, 
and not so this close array of Lobelia syphil- 
litica which has escaped the scythe of the 
mower. We pluck abundant specimens of 
the handsome flesh-colored asclepias (Asclep- 
ias incarnata), and are delighted to find a 
new and cMMrming acquaintance in @ neat and 
elegant little herb, heavily laden with fruit 
pods and tiny pink or rose-purple flowers. It 
is not over six inches high, but has an impos- 
ing name: Erythresa ramosissima, variety 
pemene. Gray mentions it as rare, and 

lieves that it was introduced from Europe. 

We follow the quiet rivulet to the gateway 
of the park, and then cross over the road to 
trace its course a little distance on the other 
side before it escapes into the vast world and 
mingles its tranquil waters with less favored 
streams. It widens out a little under cunning 
human guidance, and a series of pretended 
islets crowned with flowers,and rustic bridges 
which tremble under the foot show the Ger- 
man taste of the proprietor of the soil through 
which the Litiz water seeks passage. Proceed- 
ing still further we find a mighty willow 
leaning over the brook, and under its shade a 
poetic pavilion has been spread, furnished 
with tables and seats to tempt the hungry 
and thirsty wayfarer to pause and try the 
refreshing viands here dispensed. The veil 
of night shuts us off from further observa- 
tion this evening, and the quiet waters have 


surrection. 
atom of the precious waters will be lost in this 
journey of strange transformations. S. R. 








scarcely an audible voice as they gently 
gravitate onward toward their destined union 
with the Conestoga, which is gathering per- 
petual tribute for the Susquehanna to offer 
to the monarch ocean. It has gone forth on 


its life mission and may return no more to 


the place of its nativity till it passes through 


wondrous changes, seeming death and re- 
But we know well that not an 


Litiz, Bighth month 15th, 1879. 





I HAVE allowed myself to enjoy, unre- 


strained, a feeling, which, I am happy to say, 
grows upon me every year, of confidence, not 
in the prosperity of life, but in the power of 
going through with God’s assistance whatever 
life may bring ; going through not as a beast 
of burden, groaning under the weight im- 


posed, but as a joyful bearer of the ark of the 


sanctuary. Human strength alone is as in- 
sufficient to support the weight of a feather 
as of a mountain; but with that aid, which is 


ever granted to them that ask, the mountain 
will not be more oppressive than the feather. 


—Letters of Baroness Bunsen. 





From the London Times. 
ROWLAND HILL AND THE ENGLISH POST 
OFFICE, 

Many years ago, ata time which to the 
present generation will seem like the middle 
of the dark ages, though it was within the 
memory of men still living, the poet Cole- 
ridge was making a solitary tour through the 
Lakes. He stopped one day at a waywide 
inn for refreshment, and while he was there 
the rural postman came by, bearing a letter 
for the waiting maid. The charge for post- 
age was a@ shilling—no exorbitant sum in 
those days, so distant and yet so near. The 
girl looked wistfully at the letter, and then 
returned it to the postman, saying that she 
could not afford to pay for it. The tender- 
hearted poet at once proffered the necessary 
fee, which the girl reluctantly accepted; but 
when the postman was gone she explained to 
her benefactor that he had spent his money 
in vain. The letter was only a blank sheet 
of paper, but on its outside were some appa- 
rently insignificant marks, of which she had 
carefully taken nete before she returned the 
missive to the postman. They had told her 
all she wanted to know, for she and her 
brother, from whom the letter came, had 
agreed upon this mode of communication in 
order to evade the exorbitant demands of 
the Post Office. ‘“ We are so poor,” she said, 
‘that we have invented this manner of cor- 
responding and franking our letters.” We 
recall this once well-known story because it 
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illustrates, better than a pile of statistics 
could do, the contrast between the postal ar- 
rangements of today and those of less than 
fifty years ago. It can hardly be necessary 
for us to say to whom the momentous change 
is mainly due. The illustrious author of it, 
Sir Rowland Hill, is still living, and at the 
patriarchal age of eighty-three he on Friday 
received a tardy recognition of the services 
he has rendered alike to his country and to 
mankind by the proffer of the freedom of 
the City of London, unanimously voted by 
the Court of Common Council. The health 
of Sir Rowland Hill, unhappily prevented 
his attending at the Guildhall and receiving 
the gift of his franchise in person, and it was 
therefore presented to him by a deputation at 
his own residence. If the distinction thus 
lost some of its prestige, it will lose none of 
its true significance in the eyes of the public. 
It has not, however, been necessary for the 
veteran reformer of our postal system to 
wait thus long for his appropriate reward. 
That has long since been accorded in the 
gratitude of his countrymen for an emanci- 
pated Post Office and the practical adoption 
of his system throughout the civilized world. 
Nevertheless, it was fitting that the City of 
London, the official representative of the first 
commercial community in the world, should, 
even at this late hour, record its sense of 
benefits conferred by the efforts of the origi- 
nator of the Penny Postage, not only on 
commerce, but on society at large. 

When Rowland Hill first set himself, 
now more than forty years ago, to the task 
of postal reform, the communications of the 
country, though officially regarded as a 
model of efficiency, were, as compared with 
what we are now accustomed to, in a very 
rudimentary state. Letters as a rule were 
uot prepaid, and could be refused by those to 
whom they were addressed. They were 
Sa according to a tariff increasing very 
rapidly with their weight and with the dis- 
tanee they were carried, so that the briefest 
communication had to pay several pence for 
conveyance from one part of the kingdom to 
another. The inevitable consequence was 
that, although the Post Office enjoyed a legal 
monopoly for the conveyance of letters, all 
kinds of expedients were adopted for the in- 
dependent and illicit transmission of corres- 
ave at a cheaper rate. Members of 

arliament and official personages enjoyed 
the privilege of franking letters under their 
signature. There was a large traffic in 
these franks, for it was the common perqui- 
site of dependants of great personages to 
procure and sell them, and, besides this, they 
were forged to an enormous extent. Letters 
were sent in booksellers’ parcels, in bales of 


goods, in parcels by common carriers, and all 
kinds of ingenious modes were devised for 
evading the exactions of the Post Office. In 
those days a letter was a costly affair, and 
thrifty people, in consequence, had recourse 
to many devices to avoid the expense of even 
necessary correspondence. Bankers hesitated 
to transmit money, lawyers to communicate 
with their agents, merchants to send orders 
or to forward invoices, while private friends 
were either silent altogether, for fear of tax- 
ing their correspondents unduly, or waited 
for the precarious chance ofa friendly frank. 
In many large towns four-fifths of the com- 
mercial correspondence was illegally trans- 
mitted by private enterprise at a much lower 
cost than that of the official tariff. Never- 
theless, the Post Office system was regarded 
as a marvel of organization, and, in answer 
to all criticisms, it would point to a large 
sum annually earned for the Exchequer. 
Herein lay the strength of the early official 
resistance to Rowland Hill’s efforts. He 
could not impugn the organization of the 
Post Office, which worked well in detail, 
though, as subsequent experience has proved, 
its system was incurably vicious; but he 
could and did prove that its mde of levying 
its charges was unjust and obstructive. He 
pointed out that the cost of transmitting let- 
ters was insignificant as compared with that 
of their collection and delivery. Hence he 
argued that if a uniform rate, sufficient to 
cover the necessary expenses, were levied on 
all letters, the distance to which they were 
conveyed might be left out of accqunt in ap- 

raising the charge. By fixing the rate as 
oe as possible, he calculated that the in- 
crease of correspondence and the extinction 
of illicit modes of conveyance would speedily 
rocoup the revenue for its immediate loss, and 
in the meanwhile the correspondence of the 
country would be relieved from a burden- 
some and unjust tax. In the light of subse- 
quent experience, Rowland Hill’s argu- 
ment looks so irrefragable that it is difficult 
to see why it was at one time so vehemently 
opposed. But we can all be wise after the 
event, and it would be unjust not to acknowl- 
edge that the superior wisdom with which we 
regard the matter after forty years’ exper- 
ience is due in the main to Sir Rowland 
Hill’s courage and sagacity. He fought the 
battle and won it, hopeless as his enterprise 
seemed at first, and we enjoy the fruits of his 
victory. What those fruits are, in almost 
every relation of life, it is difficult to estimate 
and almost impossible to exaggerate; they 
area part of our daily life and almost as 
natural to us as the air we breathe; and yet 
they are of such recent growth that the au-~ 
thor of the reform is still among us to witness 
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the benefits he has conferred on all classes of 
hia fellow-creatures, and the story of Cole- 
ridge and his wasted shilling is only an illus. 
tration of what might have happened any 
day in distant parts of the country leas than 
fifty years ago. A few figures, taken partly 
from a memorandum drawn up by Rowland 
Hill himself on his retirement from the Post 
Office in 1868, will afford some measure of the 
extent of his reforms. During the twenty years 
from 1815 to 1835 there was no increase 
whatever in the Post Office revenue, whether 

ross or net, and, therefore, the inference is 

ir that there was no increase in the number 


benefits of cheap and uniform postage. 
Nevertheless, it would be preposterous to 
doubt that the benefits of the system im- 
measurably outweigh its inevitable disadvant- 
ages. Walter Scott could tell of a time, 
within the memory of his own friends, when 
the mail bag from London, which took ten 
days in transmission, had been known to ar- 
rive with only one letter in it. Nowadays, if 
the mails between London and Scotland are 
delayed for only a few hours, business is dis- 
located and whole communities are inconven- 
ienced. If we owe it to the Post Office itself 
and to its elaborate organization that we re- 
of letters annually transmitted during the| ceive our letters with regularity, it is to 
same period. In 1838, the last complete} Rowland Hill that we owe it that there are 
year of the old system, the number of| letters to receive and that the cost of sending 
chargeable letters delivered in the United|them from one end of the kingdom to the 
Kingdom was 76,000,000. In the first five| other is what to our fathers would have 
years after the reforms had come into full| seemed an insignificant trifle. Nor has this 
operation the number increased threefold ; in| priceless boon been confined to our own 
1863 it had mounted to 642,000,000; whilst} country and colonies, In cheap postage, 
in 1877-78 it reached the astonishing num-| though not in free trade, the example set by 
ber of 1,057,732,300, or an average of 32| Great Britain has been all but universally 
r head for the whole population of the| followed, so that, as the veteran postal re- 
ritish Isles. Thus, while the number of| former reminded us, a lower rate of postage 
letters remained stationary at three per head | pow carries a ‘etter from the extremity of 
of the one for the twenty years before | Europe to San Francisco than was charged 
mentioned, it has increased more than ten-| in 1839 on a letter sent from Cheapside to 
fold in the last forty years. In the face of | Hampstead. 
these astonishing figures it ishardly n 
to consider what was the immediate financial For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
effect of the revolution wrought by Row- IN THE STREET. 
land Hill. That has long since become an 
insignificant question in comparison with the] Now bathing in sunlight, now shrouded in gloom, 
social results produced. Asa matter of fact,| When stars twinkle out with their light up in 
the profits of the Post Office fell off consid- Heaven, : ; 
erably for some time; but the gross revenue Or mid-day’s full splendor is flooding my room ; 
returned to about the old level in less than 
ten years, and the net profits bad risen in 
1863 from £1,790,000,—the figure at which 
they bad stood before the change—to about 
£1,790,000. In 1877-78 the net revenue 
was officially returned as £2,057,000, show- 
ing an increase of £110,000 upon that of the 
preceding year. As there is a reverse side to 
everything, some may be disposed to question 
whether this portentous increase in the 
amount of the country’s correspondence is, 
after all, an unmixed advantage. If those 
who supported Rowland Hill in 1836 and 
the following years could have foreseen that 
the time would come when London would 
have more than a dozen deliveries a day, 
each bringing its burden of correapondence, 
always troublesome and too often trival, they 
might have thought, as some of us certainly 
think now, that it is possible to have too 
much of a good thing. The plague of circu- 
lars, for instance, must be attributed, at least 
indirectly, to the reforms which were com- 
pleted in 1840, no less than the innumerable 






































As I sit at my window, at dawn or at even, 


Still the same ceaseless tide, with its ebbing and 
swelling, 
I see in the street, and I question it all: 
From whence is this tide of humanity welling? 
And over what rapids, and where shall it fall? 


There are forms that are bent and bear traces of 
sorrow, 
And others as blithe and as bright as the morn; 
Will their places be changed as they pass me to- 
merrow— 
Those faces so bonny be sad and forlorn? 


Is there truth in the saying that these are all 
brothers 
And sisters, alike in the great human plan? 
That some are not favorites more than all others— 
That, as Burns says, “For a’ that, a man is & 
man” ? 


That the garment of silk and the tatters of cotton 
Make the same trailing sound on the pavement of 


? 
Where the petty distinctions of earth are forgotten, 
Where none shall grow weary, and none shall 
grow old? 


In that good book of old I remember of reading 
That we cannot judge of the best or the worst; 
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For there cometh # time of the Father’s own speed- | mostly with infants. The nominal week has 


ing 
When first shall be ast, and the last shall be first. 


Where then shall we be who at ease are reclining, 
Sbut in from the glare and the heat of the day; 
With our nice social balance of virtue defining 
The gold from the ore, and the porcelain from 
clay? 


God grant that our vision be freshly anointed ! 
Our feet shod with patience, our hearts filled with 


race; 

That so we may come at the hour appointed, 
And, clad in humility, step to our place. 

Eighth month 18th, 1879. 


eg 


BABY THANKFUL. 


Roaming in the meadow, 
Little four-year-old 

Picks the starry daisies, 
With their hearts of gold; 


Fills her snowy apron, 
Fills her dimpled hands; 
Suddenly—bow quiet 
In the grass she stands ! 


“Who made fowers so pitty— 
Put ’em here? Did God?” 
I, half-heeding, answer 
With a careless nod. 


Dropping all her blossoms, 
With uplifted head, 

Fervent face turned skyward, 
“Thank you, God!” she said. 


Then, as if explaining 
(Though no word I spake) : 
“Always mus’ say ‘thank you’ 
For the things I take.” 


Oh, my little preacher, 
Clad in robes of praise! 
Would we all might copy 
Baby Thankful’s ways! 
—Caroline Metcalf in Auguet Wide Awake. 





Wm. Penn said,I value the secret and 
sensible touches of Divine life and virtue 
more than all knowledge. 





THE CHILDRENS WEEK. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Several good results have come from your 
kind notice of our work in a recent number 
of Friends’ Intelligencer. I enclose a com- 
munication which appeared in the Ledger of 
Aug. 15. Perhaps you may find space for 
ali or part of it in your columns, We are 

articularly glad to call the attention of those 
iving in the country to this charity. E,S,T. 

Chadds Ford, Aug. 16, 1879. 

To every friend of children who has helped 
us this summer aud, indeed, to all who wish 
our work success, we should like to repurt 
progress to the present time. So far we num- 
ber 391 children and 29 adults, the latter 


averaged, for boarders, 8; for invited guests, 
14 days. Some of the latter still remain, 
which will make the final average for visitors 
longer. We have received $982.75, of which 
we have expended for board, traveling ex- 
penses and incidentals, $639. Hospitality, 
true family hospitality, has been tendered 
heartily. Money has been given without 
personal begging. But we are obliged to 
add that applications pour in more profusely 
than all. We wish the friend who has just 
sent us a remembrance all the way from Bar 
Harbor, Maine, could see with his own eyes, 
and add to his own sea breezes the invigora- 
tion he has given to at least six of his little 
fellow eitizens of Philadelphia. And, on the 
other hand, we wish that those friends whose 
attention has not yet been called to this need, 
could read a page or two from our book of 
applications. Some of these, of course, are 
from mothers, whose sufficiently sturdy off- 
spring would simply like a little fun, but 
there are still many, far too many for us to 
satisfy until our society is more widely known, 
whom we yet feel that we must attend to, if 
we are to sleep o’nights in our own airy beds. 
There is, for instance, the woman who goes 
out washing, whose little Rhody has to be 
alone all day, and “seems to be going down 
somehow—just pining like in the closeness, 
and nothing will bring her out of it.” And 
the woman who makes “ gents’ pants” at $3 
per dozen pairs, who can’t afford to leave now, 
but thinks work is going to be slack soon, 
and then a week’s change might “ stiffen her 
up for the winter.” And the cadaverous 
cigar maker, who would gladly take care of 
the house and the other chil.ren, if only his 
wife could get away for a week with the 
wizened baby, who sits on his knee and looks 
at you solemnly, while its very small pink 
claws close over your finger, and who “ don’t 
somehow seem to be able to learn to walk.” 
And there is the woman of 15, whose “ pap ” 
is a minus quantity, by reason of the corner 
tavern, and who has never found time to go 
to school, on account of helping to support 
the family by “gumming the shields into 
gents’ neckties” and taking care of the four 
children. 

“ And how old are the children, Polly ?” 

“ Mostly three, ma’am.” 

And now they have discovered that, if she 
is to be the mainstay for this winter, they had 
better do without her for this week, and get 
her “‘ toned up a little.” And there is the 
young girl who works in a “ millinery ;” she 
has a hemorrhage now and then, but thinks 
‘*if she had a chance to give up and be sick 
for a week, she could get up her strength for 
the fall business.” 
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And, added to these, we have some cases 
which do not go off very easily, and which 
we now offer for special consideration. A 
woman with an epileptic son, not repulsive or 
troublesome, whose doctor says she must take 
him to the country. But how, doctor? A 
woman with three children, all too young to 
leave with “him.” A colored woman, good 
worker, but run down. For all such cases 
we prefer private hospitality. Failing in 
this, we can secure a week’s board at $2 for 
children, and $2.50 to $3 for a mother and 
babe, or others requiring a little more atten- 
tion. There will be stil) some weeks of Au- 
gust and September weather when the atmos- 
phere of a city homestead, which consists of 
one room, will be somewhat musty and 
“ muggy,” and when, if the family be large, 
there will net be oxygen enough to go round. 
And after the schools reopen there will be 
women, with and without small children, who 
would gladly sew or work a little for the 
sake of the rest and change. One we have, 
just out of the doctor’s hands, whose recovery, 
probably whose life, depends on her getting, 
at this time, fresh air and wholesome food. 

Thus far we have spoken chiefly of the 
need of relief from discomfort; but it is the 
positive side of our work, the actual exhila- 
ration and happiness it produces, which 
brings the immediate reward. Children do 
not carry their cares with them. Set a dish 
of pleasure before them, they beam over it 
without a thought of past privation. A 
gentleman, —— his guest for this year, 
remarked: ‘‘ Life seemed almost too full for 
her, the fields, the flowering weeds, the great 
sky, excited her to constant wonder; all the 
old playthings that our own boy, about her 
age, had thrown aside as done with, seemed 
to grow alive again; she was eager about 
something all the time.” 


And although in young minds the sense of 


ast trouble fades, the sense of past pleasure 
asts, to reflect a little sunshine over the after 
days. We have just heard of a pretty, gentle 
little girl who spent a week by invitation last 
summer in our neighboehood. Both her 
father and mother were drunkards, and her 
home was purgatory. She died this spring, 
and to her Sunday school teacher, who was 
with her near the last, she talked of “that 
time when she lived in the country.” She 
said, “ It isthe only happy week I remember 
in all my life.” She is dead; but I think 
that hospitality was not wasted. Who can say 
how often some little incident of that memor- 
able time has come back to remind her that 
life is not all violence and meanness? And 
how often the thought that she was reinvited 
for this summer has tided her over some mo- 
ment of childish despair? Such an event in 





such a life was not a trifte; it was the setting 
of a saving influence about a soul in danger- 
ous surroundings; it was the unseen, but far 
larger part of the blessing which any good 
man or woman may confer on almost any 
child whom they merely invite to a week of 
fresh air in the country. E. 8. T. 





ITEMS. 


Great depression still exists throughout the in- 
dustrial districts of England. 


Arrairs in the Rumpan district of the Madras 
Presidency, growing out of the levying of a tax on 
palm trees, continue very serious. 


A COURT-MAREIAL in Warsaw has condemned two 
peasants to four years’ hard labor in the Siberian 
mines, for opposing the demarcation of their plots 
of jand, and six ethers to various terms of exile or 
imprisonment for the same offence. 


Proressor Baten, Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, announces the discovery, by Palisa, at 
Vienna, on the 21st, of a new comet, in 10 hours 2 
minutes right ascension, 49 degrees 6 minutes north 
declination, with a daily motion of plus 6 minutes, 
minus 3 minutes. 


INFORMATION has been received from Russia that 
the judgments of the Military tribunal against a 
number of Nibilists, terminated on the 17th inst. 
Five men were sentenced to be hanged, one woman, 


age only 15, to exile to Siberia, and twenty-two 
other prisoners were sentenced to ten years’ penal 


servitude. 


Ear.y on the morning of the 22d inst. the Surf 


House at Rehoboth, Delaware Beach caught fire, and 


in a short time was reduced to ashes. The Surf 
was one of the largest hotels on the Beach and was 


owned by the Rehoboth Beach Camp Meeting Asso- 


ciation, who built it in 1872 at a cost of $8,000. 
There were about sixty persons in the house at the 


time, all of whom escaped with their lives, but lost 
all their effects. 


Witp CLover.—The Washington correspondent of 


the Public Ledger states: Tae Commissioner of Ag- 


riculture has received from Inspector Hammond, 
through the Indian Bureau, specimens of red clover 
found growing wild in a small marsh on the face of 
& quartzite mountain of the Apache range, in Ari- 
zona, at an elevation of about 4,700 feet. Inspec- 
tor Hammond says that there is not a cultivated 
field within forty miles of the spot, which is eighty 
miles from an emigrant track. The leaves are 
slightly larger than the red clover of the East. He 
asks if red clover is found wild in any other part of 
the country. 


In THE neighborhood of Rotenburg, on the Fulda, 
Germany, the geologist, Dr. Moesta, has discovered 
asubterranean oak forest at a depth of eight feet 
under the ground. The number of well preserved 
trunks is enormous. The wood is as black as Irish 
bog oak, in consequence of the influence of water 
for centuries, but it is hard and sound, and forms 
an excellent material for wood carving and mosaic. 
The size of the trunks is astonishing. One of 
them, about 18 metres in length and 1.50 metres in 
breadth, has been preserved for exhibition in the 
Royal Museum at Berlin. The forest evidently be- 
longs to a very remote period in the formation of 
our globe, 
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Aw Important Law.—Among the laws passed by 
the last Legislature was one relating to Fire Es- 
capes in buildings used for various purposes. It 
requires that every building used as a seminary, 
college, academy, hospita!, asylum or a hotel for 
the accommodation of the public, every stor-bouse, 
factory or workshop of any kind in which employees 
are usually employed at work in the third stories, 
every tenement house, every school building, 
where any such buildings are three or more stories 
in height, shall be provided with a permanent, safe 
external means of escape therefrom, in case of fire. 
Individuals, companies or school boards failing to 
comply with the provisions of the act sball be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding $300, and also be liable 
for damages in case of death or injury arising from 
a neglect to comply with the provisions of the law. 
—Del. Co. Republican. 
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NOTICES. 


The Quarterly Meeting of the Burlington First- 
day School Union will be held at the Mount Meet- 
ing-house on Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 13th, at 10 
o’clock A.M. Business Committee to meet at 9 
o’clock. Carriages in waiting at Juliustown, Kin- 
kora Railroad. Sera Ety, 7 

WM. WALTON, } Clerks. 


A meeting of the teachers and adult members of 
all interested in First-day Schools will be held 
in Friends Meeting-house, at Burlington, on Seventh- 
day, Ninth mo. 6th, at 1 o’clock P. M. We wish 
our friends of Bucks county, Philadelphia, Camden, 
Haddonfield, Moorestown, and all otbers, to accept 
this as a special invitation to meet with us and con- 
sider what we should teach, and how we should 
teach, etc. 

By direction of Burlington First-day School 
Union. Sera Ety. 


A SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 


At $200 per year, opens Ninth month 8th, 1879. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, Chappaqua, N. Y., 
32 mules from City, 5 from Sing-Sing and 3 from 
Croton Lake. Hill country; new stone building, 
heated by steam, and all rooms lighted with gas; 
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gymnasium’; grounds of 26 acres, including skating 
pond in winter. 

The school makes a specialty of instruction in 
arithmetic and book-keeping. Its managers have 
desired to make it a place for training in the ele- 
mentary and the practieal, and to insure the best 
methods of instruction in studies of that class. It 
has, however, fitted boys for various colleges. It 
does not advise the study of Greek, is neutral as to 
Latin, while half of the entire number of pupils 
have sometimes taken German or French, or both. 
The Sauveur plan of instruction in the languages 
has been combined with the older methods. 

The location of the school is thought to be a de- 
sirable one. It is so near the city that some of its 
lecturers can be obtained from thence, and it is 
well removed from towns and villages. 


NINTH MONTH QUARTERLY MEETINGS, ETC. 
lst, Ohio Yearly Meeting, at Salem. 
Duanesburg Q. M., Duanesburg, N. Y. 
Centre “~~ Centre, Pa. 
4th, Salem Woodstown, N. J. 
6th, Whitewater Fail Creek, Ind. 
Blue River, Benjaminville, Il. 
8th, Baltimore Gunpowder, Md. 
llth, Haddonfield Mount Laurel, N. J. 
Prairie Grove “ West Liberty, Ia. 
15th, Illinois Y. M., Mt. Palatine, Ill. 
27th, Scipio Q. M., Scipio, N. Y. 
Canada, H. Y.M, Yonge Street, Ont. 
29th, Inciana Y. M., Richmond, Ind. 


HOME FOR AGED COLORED PERSONS, 
Belmont and Girard avenues. A religious meeting 
to-morrow, at 3 P.M., to which Friends especially 
are invited. Vine street and Walnut street cars 
pass the premises. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


Directors’ meeting, Fifth-day, 4th prox., at 4 
M. J. M. Truman, JR., Secretary. 


FRIENDS’ HISTTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated meeting, Fourth-Way evening, 3d prox., at 
820 Spruce street, at 8 o’elock. 
J. M. Truman, JR., Cleré. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eighth month 26, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange Place 
Penna 5s n1 112 

City 6s new 
Pittsburg Water 7s.. 
Alleghany Val 7-3us. 


Cam & Amb 6s of ’89 
Elmira 7* 

Nth Central 5s 

N Penna 


Repo 


Butter, Prints, 


Western. 


‘101%@ 
6744@ 6744 
1134@ 

lives 


Ducks, 

Lard, prime, 
Reasiog scrip .. Live Calves, 
Readiog inc 78 
R-rading g m 6s. 
Readiug con g 63. 101 
Pitts Cint & St Louts 7s....... 
Shamokin & Potts 7s 
Steub & Ind 6e............ 
Unicn & Ti:us’yl 7s 
West Chester 78 
Cam & Ail pfid.. 
Catawissa prfd.. 
Harri-burg R&. 
Lehigh Vat KR. 
Penva RR 
Reading RR. eoee 
Unised KRs of NJ 


Onions, per bbl 


a per = 
rapes, per lb 
Wool, ab washed 


Western, 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
rted by Roberts & Williams, 
Commission Merchants, 248 North 
Deiaware ave. and 16 Vine street. 


rb. 
Rolls, Pa. & West's. * 
Iilinois, lowa & Wis 
N. Y. State Firkins, “ 
Eggs—Fresh, per dos eocen: woes 


Poultry—Spr Chick's, per lb 
Alive Chickens old“ ... 
“ 


per Ib... 
New potatoes per bb! 
r crate... 


Watermelions, per 100 
Canteloupes, per basket. 


Pure cider vinegar, per gal 
Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib 


Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 08@ 1 1014 
Western old........ - 


1 00@ 
ee 109 
Rye, Western and Penna... 61 
Corn, Mixed, in elevator.. 474@ 48 
14@ il +o 48 
08 a 
Clover-seed, prime, new... 6 
I Seaathpatttnenenene 1 80@ 1 8 
Flax-seed......... seccsesesee wee 1 H@ 
Hay, Penn Tim per ton....13 00@15 50 
West’rn and Mx’d....11 0v@12 00 


10@ 
— 


7 
Corn Meal, per bbl 
Bran, a COR. .coccee coccscere: 12 50@ 

At the W. Philadelphia Drove Yard 
the market for Beef Cattle during the 
past week was moderately active, and 
good cattle were in demand at better 
rates, while common W. Virginia were 

20 | fully %c. lower. We quoteextra at5 
$i good - 4%@'\4e; oe a 

5/4 14, and common at 4c. 
“a tes North Philadelphia Drove Y'd 
1,500 head of Beef Cattle arrived, and 
sold at 165>0.5 2,800 head of Sheep at 
3@4%c., »nd 2,800 head of Hogs at 
1 | 5@5%4c. 
Sheep—Market inactive.— Record, 





